Introduction

and Rebecca Dingley, M. Pons is confident that in the
singular, and with an T in place of V, the word 'rife'
stands for 'wife'. Further, he succeeds, on 17 February
1711-12, in reading through heavy ink-scorings, but
with entire conviction, 'deelest rife MD'. No one else,
however, who has examined the .manuscript, can trace
these words; and, in any event, attractively as M. Pons
states his case, it is more probable that on the one occasion
(or two occasions) on which it occurs, the word 'rife'
should be understood as 'life7. These letters were read by
Rebecca Dingley as well as by Stella. How would she
read the word ? What assurance have we that Stella, for
long years accustomed to a friendship governed by the
utmost discretion, would divine that she was being ad-
dressed by a name reserved for a relationship which had
been denied to her? Are we justified in assuming that
Swift, deeply as he felt the separation, would, impelled by
a passing emotion, allow his pen a sudden and unwonted
freedom ? Such an assumption is unwarranted by all that
we know of the story of this lifelong friendship*
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In the little language of his journal Swift found happi-
ness and refreshment of spirit as he turned from the
business and vexations of the day. If we dismiss it as a
rather absurd foible on the part of a middle-aged lover
writing to a younger woman we fail in understanding.
Together with the little language, which is akin to the
prattle of the nursery, Swift delighted in the use of alpha-
betical symbols as fond tokens of farewell at the end of his
letters; or he used them to denote himself, Stella, or
Rebecca Dingley. Is anything more natural, or frequent,
between lovers than the use of pet names? Yet, by a
strange caprice, Ryland surmises that the 'use of these,
and the oddities of handwriting, suggest a mental twist
likely to lead to insanity'.1
1 Journal, p. xix n.
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